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The industrial system of a nation, equally with its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. George F. Washburn, the proprietor of the Labor World, 
‘having been compelled by the pressure of his work as chairman of 
the Massachus tts portion of the national committee of the people’s 
party to give up the further publication of that paper. has turned 

- over its subscription list and good-will to The New Nation. We 
hope that the subscribers and friends of the Labor World may not 
find themselves losers by the transfer, and, if not, may be disposed, 
upon the expiration of the present subscriptions, to renew with us. 
This paper will not be sent more than once as a sample copy on any 
subscription already expired; nor will it be continued after the 
expiration of any subscription. 


Boston must own the street railways or the street railways 
will soon own Boston. 


Do not be deceived. The apparent abandonment of the 
West End 30 years street grab bill is merely a blind to con- 
ceal the preparation for a still more audacious plot against 
the city by the same parties. 


The organs of the effete parties which are exploiting their 
familiar ethics in discussing the probable candidates of the 


people’s party will do well to remember that this is a cam- 
paign of principles and not names. 


We print the fourth and last instalment of our review of 
Mr. Stickney’s remarkable book on American railroads. 
While he is arguing in fayor of a government control of 
railroad rates, his facts point with overpowering force to the 
ultimate government ownership or control of the railroads 
themselves 


Will the American people ever learn the lesson of the 
demoralization of. Gould’s touch upon the railroads of this 
country? He gained control of Erie, and lost no time in 
reducing its finances to a howling jungle of figures, out of 
which he emerged rich. He seized the Wabash road, and it 
went straightway into the hands of a receiver. He is now 
operating upon the Union Pacific with familiar results. The 
stock has gradually dropped since December, when he put 
Sidney Dillon in power, and now we have it that a receiver- 
ship is talked of. Gould makes money on the street by 
wrecking roads. That is his method. He is not construe- 
tive as a railroad man, but is in a position, with his exclu- 
sive sources of information, to gain fortunes from fools who 
gamble in stocks on blind ventures. 


Before it Spoils the Women Too. 


A great outcry is made over several recent cases in which 
women clerks and book-keepers have embezzled money 
belonging to their employers. It has been considered quite 
a point of superiority on the part of women clerks that 
they would not steal, and might be trusted as the average 
man might not be. It would be very pleasant, certainly, to 
think that the feminine sex was proof against temptations 
to which the other sex succumbed, but we fear that the sort 
of human nature of which men and women are composed is 
very much the same. ‘The reputation for a superior quality 
of honesty which women employees have enjoyed has been, 
we strongly suspect, the result rather of innocence and inex- 
perience than of superior virtue. We fear that it would be 
delusive to expect them in the long run, under equal tempta- 
tions, to maintain a superior standard of rectitude. Hadn't 
we better reform our business system before it corrupts, not 
only one, but both sexes? 


Massachusetts Nationalists Rejoice over the Passage of the 
Lighting Bill. 


The nationalists.of Boston have scored their first victory 
by the passage of the bill permitting towns and cities to 
manufacture their own gas and electricity. 

At the outset, the nationalists were laughed at as vision- 
ists. There was not a daily paper in Boston which pre- 
tended to report the proceedings of the joint committee to 
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which the matter was referred, and not until the politicians 
became frightened at the popular demand for municipaliza- 
tion of lighting was the nationalist programme at the state 
house treated with any degree of respect. 

The legislative agent of the nationalists was Mr. Henry 
R. Legate, president of the Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, 
and his wisdom, patience and courage contributed materially 
to the passage of the bill. 

The local newspapers are not yet reconciled to the admis- 
sion of nationalism into the region of practical politics. It 


disturbs their traditions, and, if we mistake not, it will dis- 


turb their equaninimity, also, before the present economic 
agitation is over. 

The real good to come from the municipal lighting bill is 
that it will serve as a text for discussion and a door for 
larger measures. Perhaps the Evening Transcript of this 
city best expresses the conservative fear of the movement 
when it says: 


The nationalists only celebrated their second anniversary yester- 
day, and perhaps could not have been expected to show more ac- 
complished in two years than Mrs. Livermore and Mr. Bellamy 
were able to generalize upon in their speeches last night. They 
can certainly point to an almost universal popular discussion of 
economic questions ; but for this Henry George and the labor unions 
and the grangers can take as much credit as themselves. They 
can point to the municipal lighting bill now passed by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature; though this, like government telegraphy, was 
started before they took hold. But very little impression has been 
made in favor of public railroad ownership, and long before na- 
tionalism reaches its full social programme the popular fancy will 
probably have swung to-the other extremity of the arc. .As Gen. 
F. A. Walker, in his brilliant address before the American Eco- 
nomic association last winter, observes, there is a reaction just now 
against the multiplied duties, labors and engagements which 
modern life and society have imposed, and people are for the mo- 
ment almost ready to give up and let everything be managed for 
them by Mr. Bellamy. But the spirit of individualism and inde- 
pendence of the sound, healthy man will reassert itself after a 
little rest. 


The Transcript may be pardoned for mistaking ah evolu- 
tion for a reaction, in its effort to take away from nationalists 
a priority of invention which they do not care enough about 
to claim. The seeds of nationalism were planted not in 
Boston club-rooms but by venal and stupid legislators and by 
vote-buying corporations; and we are now about to see a 
popular demand for the full logic of business consolidation 
in the transference of business from private corporate to 
public control in the interests of the people. Half a dozen 
towns stand ready to invest in a lighting plant. It is the 
beginning of the end of the demoralizing gas lobby, and it 
is the beginning of the end of the mysteries of the monthly 
gas bill. This is one reason why nationalists rejoice over 
their success the present session. 


The Silent Partner Talks. 

Mr. C. P. Huntington, who is one of our big railroad kings, 
says that if he had charge of all the railroads of the country 
he could make a general reduction on rates for freight and 
passengers, and still pay five per cent dividends on the stock 
of every line in the United States. 

Nobody knows better than Mr. Huntington how the rail- 
road business of the country is conducted, and this statement 
may be taken as that of an expert. It agrees also very well 
with other statements from equally qualified parties, which 
have been made from time to time. ‘he fact is, —and the 
biggest and best railroad men of the country have substan- 
tially said the same thing,— there is no single branch of 


business in which the competitive principle has so conspicu- 
ously and disastrously broken down as the railroad business. 
It has long been admitted by the architects of the various 
syndicates, ‘‘ traffic agreements” and ‘‘ gentlemen’s agree- 
ments,” that the only possible way of improving the railroad 
situation is by the combination of the lines under the near- 
est possible approach to a single management. 

The economical advantages of such a management having 
then been fully and generally conceded, the question is, — 
Who is to be the manager? Mr. C. P. Huntington, we sus- 
pect, is not likely to be a general favorite for the position. 
Mr. Gould has been suggested, but he too seems to lack the 
confidence of the people: and it is the people who are going 
to settle this question. They have been all along the great 
silent partner in the railroad business, furnishing all the 
money, paying the losses, and saying nothing. The silent 
partner is breaking silence, and, unless our ears strangely 
deceive us, the substance of his observations is something to 
this effect: He has observed also, that, as applied to the 
railroad system, competition is a failure, and that the only 
remedy is a single management. As to Mr. C. P. Hunting- 
ton, however, he has his opinion; and, as to Jay Gould, a 
larger opinion of the same kind, and without mentioning 
more names he has substantially the same opinion of the 
other railroad managers of the country. Upon the whole, 
therefore, seeing that a single control is by general agree- 
ment the only way gut of general bankruptcy, he has about 
concluded to assume that control himself. 

If the silent partner has not actually said this, as yet, we 
believe that we have but very slightly anticipated his deci- 
sion, and we are sure that all sensible citizens will heartily 
applaud it. 

We would suggest that when the silent partner assumes 
charge he is likely to find himself able to do a great deal 
better than even Mr. Huntington proposed. Mr. Hunting- 
ton thinks he could reduce rates and still declare five per 
cent dividends on all railroad stock. Now, when the silent 
partner examines the books, he will find that one half, more 
or less, of this stock is water, that is, it represents noth- 
ing but swindle. Now, being quite numerously an agri- 
cultural person, the silent partner will doubtless have 
observed that cream does not rise on water, and will infer 
that dividends ought not to. By acting on this conclusion, 
he will be able to make a very much larger reduction of rates 
than Mr. Huntington ever dreamed of. 


Moral Tone in Politics. 


The moral tone of American politics has gone down not- 
ably during the past decade. This is true of both the 
republican and democratic parties. In this respect, so far 
as Methods of. compaigning are concerned, there is small 
choice between them. 

The organs of both of the old parties belittle the new party 
movement. That is their privilege as free political agents. 
The way they belittle it, however, demonstrates clearly our 
belief that political morals are ata demoralizingly low ebb 
in this country. Glancing over recent political campaigns, 
we see a growing tendency to use money in influencing votes, 
and at the same time, when a venturesome voter expresses 
a conviction of his own not found in the text of the old 
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parties, he is at once denounced as a seditious spirit outside 
the pale of respectable association. 

It is a new rule in America that personal independence is 
per se the badge of political ostracism. And such a test can 
be applied by party leaders only when the moral tone of 
society is low. In the reign of George the First of England, 
when the rotten tories were nearly annihilated by the reform 
whig families, one of the former, in a moment of spleen, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Robert Walpole [his political enemy] and Lare 
honest men. He is for King George and Iam for King 
James [in exile], but those men with long cravats [whigs] 
only desire place either under King George or King James.” 
When this stuffy old tory measured reformers by such a rule, 
he really took his own measure. 

The republican and democratic organs are now doing the 
self-same thing in writing down the leaders in the people’s 
party. In imputing sordid motives to the friends of the new 
party, they demonstrate the quality of the moral atmosphere 
in their own immediate environment. The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, republican, certainly frames an indictment against 
itself when it says of the people’s party: ‘‘ It is to bea party 
of the people in the sense that it proposes a co-operative 
movement of all the cranks in the country with the under- 
standing that they shall divide the spoils in the case of 
victory.” In the same category the Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Chronicle, democrat, places itself when it says: 
‘“¢ Away with all the patent remedies of the economical 
cranks and irresponsible leaders.” 

What better proof can one have of the decline in political 
morals than such exhibitions of resentment toward honest 
citizens with individual opinions. Compare the so-called 
crimes of personal autonomy with the startling debauchery 
of the American electorate in recent campaigns practised by 
both of the old parties. The Montpelier (Vt.) Watchman 
recently printed this paragraph : 

We heard a young Vermonter boasting, the other day, of having 
sold his first vote for $2, and, shortly after, boasting also of having 
dodged his poll-tax. He was not of ignoble parentage or foreign 
blood, either. He is the son of a forehanded well-estated Yaukee 
farmer of the old stock. 

This young Vermonter was not a crank to be sure, but, 
alas, one of aclass. The old leaders know where to find 
him provided they can find the money. ‘This is serious busi- 
ness, and the old leaders are upon the wrong tack when 
they appeal to the young men of the country to bestir them- 
selves, and yet have no word of warning to the parties to 
fight fair ang to thus ennoble American citizenship. 

The time is coming when plain words will be spoken ; when 
the voter will brush aside the partisan trickery of the ward 
leaders, and demand a reckoning. Now, let us tor a moment 
analyze an utterance of the New York Tribune, confronted 
as it is by the new party. Here it is: 

Bluff is a Western and Southern game. -A revolver with nota 
cartridge in it answers just as well if the other party weakens. 
There may be instances in which one unarmed man has frightened 
and bullied two who were each more powerful and well armed, but 
they are not numerous. The chances are not in favor of a move- 
ment to force two parties into submission by threatening both at 
once. The passionate pyrotechnics of the so-called people's party 
are exceedingly apt to end as the experiment of Henry George did 
in the contest for mayor; the party which naturally has the best 
chance in each state is likely to receive enough votes, from former 


opponents, if not from former friends, to insure the defeat of an 
antagonist who threatens both. 


Here is the most representative republican newspaper in 


this country. It says, in the first place, that those farmers 
in the South and West who threaten a bolt from the old 
organizations are playing a game of bluff, and do not mean 
it. In the second place, in the long run the game of bluff 
fails. In the third place, if the new party gets formidable, 
the republicans will receive aid from democrats in republican 
states, and the democrats will receive aid from the republi- 
cans in democratic states in order to ‘insure the defeat of 
an antagonist who threatens them both.” 

Since the departure of Whitelaw Reid to Paris, as United 
States minister, the Tribune has made an unenviable reputa- 
tion for itself in ‘‘ giving away” the secrets of campaign 
committee rooms. It seems determined to continue in that 
office. So we have it in so many words that rather than give 
way to an honest popular demand for reform, the leaders of 
the old parties will combine forces and whip the young giant 
off the field. 

Those of us who are nationalists, and thousands who 
adinit the economic evils of society, understand how such an 
alliance against the people is natural. Both parties are 
thronged by men high in authority, who are in the pay of 
corporations. Some capitalists support politicians in both 
parties. It is for the interest of capital to maintain the 
present system, and its agents in both parties are already at 
work making alliances that are designed to keep the farmer 
in the mire and the money-lender in clover. 


Respectfully Suggested. 


Never print a paid advertisement as news matter. Let every ad- 
vertisement appear as an advertisement — no sailing under false 
colors. — Charles A. Dana’s Address to the Wisconsin Editorial 
Association, Milwaukee, July 24, 1888. 


We respectfully commend the above to the consideration 
of the Boston papers, daily and weekly, which may have 
been printing, in the form of news matter, speeches of 
President Whitney, arguments of the West End counsel, 
and interviews with citizens, at the rate of a dollar a line, for 
the purpose of working up public opinion in favor of the 
nefarious street grab bill of the West End Street Railroad 
company. 


The Working of the Leaven in the Churches. 

The trial of Dr. Briggs for heresy, before the general 
Presbyterian assembly at Detroit, the persecution and prob- 
able trial of Dr. Heber Newton, of the Episcopal church, for 
too liberal views on doctrine, the fight over the confirmation 
of Bishop-elect Phillips Brooks, of the Massachusetts Episco- 
pal diocese, as well as the score or two of minor heresy hunts 
all over the country, are calling attention to the rapidity with 
which the issue is being defined between the progressive and 
the reactionary elements in the churches. The social re- 
former who is not observant of the cause and condition of 
the religious feeling of his day fails to take account of a 
most important correlative force. The spirit of unrest in 
the church, the criticism of old forms, the rejection of out- 
worn creeds, the reaching forward to a wider, more philo- 
sophical, more spiritual faith, are but another aspect of the 
social unrest and aspiration which perplexes kings with fear 
of change, and gives ground to hope for the speedy advent 
of nobler and wiser social institutions. The period of storm 
and stress which humanity is now passing through is not 
only world-wide in a material sense, but equally pervades 
the intellectual and spiritual domains. 
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A National Bank Failure and its Moral. 


Nationalism is an economic reformation, and not a fiscal 
device. The financial recommendations in the people’s party 
platform interest nationalists as preliminary steps rather 
than ultimate solutions of our present difficulties. The 
Cincinnati conference demanded the abolition of the national 
bank system. ‘lhis will shock the orthodox believer in the 
financial doctrines of this country. But the people are more 
and more inclined to simple methods. They do not under- 
stand the logic of bank literature, but they feel its despotism. 


The bankrupt Keystone bank, of Philadelphia, is a national 
bank. Under the federal law, it enjoyed financial advan- 
tages denied to the farming community and to other classes 
of propertied Americans. The officers were placed by law 
in a position of trust so tempting that poor human nature 
was tested, and not in vain. The Keystone was really 
bankrupt as early as August, 1888. John Bardsley, city 
treasurer of Philadelphia, took office in January, 1889, and 
at that time he knew the Keystone was financially crippled ; 
and yet he continued a city deposit of $400,000, and he also 
deposited there $930,000 of funds which he had collected 
for the state of Pennsylvania. A former president of the 
Keystone had speculated and had stolen $998,000 of the 
funds of the bank to meet his losses. His death revealed 
his true character. About $400,000 was recovered from his 
estate, but the rest was a dead loss Of this, a confiding 
public was kept in ignorance, but word was passed among 
favored moneyed men, and they quietly withdrew their 
accounts from the bank. The national bank examiner was 
deceived by false entries for a time, and yet, on January 5, 
President Marsh confessed that the books had been falsified. 
The examiner reported the confession to the comptroller 
of the currency at Washington, but Marsh was not arrested. 
He is now a fugitive from justice. 

It was not until March 20 that the comptroller closed the 
Keystone bank. Seven weeks later, two Philadelphia banks 
failed, the catastrophe being, it is claimed, in consequence 
of the Keystone bank collapse. A receiver was appointed 
for the Keystone May 9, four months after the comptroller 
was informed of the rotten condition of the bank. It is 
openly charged that political influence is the explanation of 
this outrageous maladministration on the part of a federal 
officer. Friends of the comptroller say that he delayed the 
receivership because he ‘‘ was willing to give a chance to the 
reputable men who were trying to get the bank on its feet.” 
Was Treasurer Bardsley one of those reputable men? This 
functionary was pouring the people’s money into that insti- 
tution as fast as he collected the public taxes. 

We are now entering an era of the discussion of first prin- 
ciples. The new party proposes to simplify matters. at 
calls upon Uncle Sam to wipe out these expensive and dan- 
gerous national banks, and become himself the people’s 
banker. The accredited apostles of finance make all manner 
of sport of the idea, and call its advocates cranks. We do 
not care to discuss whether it is a crime or a virtue to be 
such a crank, but we would simply say that the demand for 
more simple banking laws is not unprecedented. In Austria- 
Hungary, the post-office maintains a postal savings bureau, 
which performs the functions of a national bank system. 
Deposits range from 20 cents to $400, on which interest is 


paid. The bureau has been in operation eight years, and is 
naturally very popular. We would like to ask the farmers 
and wage workers who are told that the Cincinnati confer- 
ence was composed of idiots and cranks whether it is not 
high time for them to take this great matter in hand, and 
exterminate the brokers and money-lenders who gamble on 
public credulity and influence legislation that robs honest 
people and enables syndicates to deliberately order financial 
crises by hoarding money, wrecking’ banks and demoralizing 
trade generally. Let us get down to first principles, and 
think and act for ourselves ! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Cineinnati conference has increased the probability 
of throwing the election of 1892 into Congress, so thinks 
the Philadelphia Telegram, republican. 


Those gossips who are enlarging upon the differences of 
opinion at Cincinnati make one mistake. There was at no 
time in the deliberations any doubt about the wisdom of 
starting a new party. The question was, shall it be in May 
or next February? Congressman Simpson is now, and has 
been, a new party man, and he will not work with either 
of the older parties. 


It does not follow that the success of the Paris omnibus 
drivers’ strike is an argument in favor of strikes. Working- 
men have a better mode of securing equitable treatment. 
They have the ballot-box, and their duty is plain. 


Congressman Cooper, of Ohio, republican, thinks that the 
new party will run a separate ticket in Ohio. ‘The doc- 
trines of the Alliance ” he adds, ‘‘ are very attractive to the 
farmers: In strong, democratic districts the democrats will 
be the ones to suffer most loss by reasou of the movement, 
and in republican districts the republicans will be the princi- 
pal losers. What the thing will sum up in the aggregate is 
doubtful.” 


The proposed Cape Cod canal will materially influence 
commerce in New England. Why should not the state build 
it, and keep it out of the hands of speculators? The present 
scramble for the franchise on Beacon hill is demoralizing 
indeed. 


The New York Evening Post thinks that American legis- 
lators are losing the power to make wise laws. It seems to 
us that.a reform might be started in newspapers like the 
Post, which are always found upon the side of Wall street 
speculitors when any legislation is proposed that looks 
toward a more intelligent supervision of the railroad and 
corporative system of this country. 


The New York Sun has a very appreciative article on 
artificial irrigation in the United States, and it does not hesi- 
tate to admit the evils of irrigation companies; indeed, it 
looks for the time when ‘‘ the farmers will hate their present 
benefactors (the irrigation companies) as furiously as many 
of them now detest the railroads.” It is not ‘the railroads 
and the irrigation company that they detest, but the system 
of farming out public functions to private companies. The 
system itself must be revolutionized, and the public must 
enter into its own. 
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AT A PATRIARCH’S BALL. 


From pomps of flowers the music floats 
In peals of long, luxurious notes, 

High o’er the glimmering wax-clad floor 
Where lights their tempered largess pour, 
And where, gay waifs on music’s tide, 
With arrowy grace the dancers glide. 


How sumptuous all this festal scene! 

What maids and youths of dathtiest mien! 
What gallant men, what queenlike tread 
Of matrons rich-bediamonded! 

What radiance, fragrance, art, mirth, ease, 
— What mockery overmantling these! 


For here in our New World hard won, 

A century since, with sword and gun, 

Our New World, that, by right made bold 
We tore from talons of the Old, 

In rebel rage whose cry still rings 
Through history with the scorn of kings — 
How sad such creeds and codes to scan, 
Degenerate, unrepublican! 


This haughty belle, that simpering beau, 

Once roamed Versailles and Fontainebleau ; 

This purse-proud fop, that dame chill-souled, 
Through White’s and Almack’s oft have strolled. 
We know them each; their signs live yet — 
Snob, egotist, plutocrat, coquette! 


Ah, brave republic, young, fire-eyed, 
Were these the boons you prophesied ? 
That freedom chiefly should make free 
Monopolist, upstart, Pharisee ? 

That sweet fraternity should glance 

Calm on such glacial arrogance ? 

That wise equality should find 

Such chasms of caste still rend mankind? 


[Anonymous, from the Arena. ] 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 


By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has lately joined the nationalists, mects a 
disciple of Malthus, who fears that the comfortable condi- 
tions of life which nationalism will secure to all will result 
in too great an increase of population. 


D. of M. —I see only one objection to your plan. 

Smit. — Well, if that is so, you can’t be far from the 
kingdom of heaven. 

D. of M.—If that is what you call nationalism, I am 
afraid Iam a good way from it, for though I have only one 
objection, it is a fatal one. 

Smiriu. — What is it? 

D. of M.— Simply that, given the condition of society 
which you propose, the population of the world would multi- 
ply at such a rate as soon to press upon the possibilities of 
subsistence, the result of which would be universal famine. 

Smitu.— Why should population increase faster under 
nationalism than now? 

D. of M. —I understand that nationalism, while requiring 
service from every citizen, absolutely guarantees the main- 
tenance of all. 

Smita. — Certainly. 


D. of M.— That takes away all motive for prudence in 
having children. ‘There will be no check upon natural im- 
pulse, and the result will be early marriages and a great 
increase of the birth rate, while, on the other hand, owing to 
the comfort and independence guaranteed the old, the sick 
and the crippled, and indeed all classes, the death rate will 
be greatly diminished. ‘The result would be, no doubt, a 
great immediate increase in the world’s sum of happiness, 
but in the end an overpopulation which would lead to a con- 
dition of greater ultimate misery than the present state. 

SmirH. —If I understand you rightly, your argument is 
that security as to maintenance for themselves and their off- 
spring will lead people to marry earlier and have children 
more recklessly than they would if they were uncertain as to 
the future. 

D. of M. — That is indisputable, I think. 

Smiru. — Well, an ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory. 
In every community there is a wealthy class, the members of 
which feel a considerable degree of security as to their own 
future and their children’s. Is it a fact that the wealthy 
classes have a larger number of children per family than the 
poorer classes? Is it the millionaire’s wife or the laborer’s 
which is most likely to have a dozen children? 

D. of M. — Undoubtedly the average size of the family is 
greater with the poor than the rich. 

Sauru.—I thought so. But, if that is so, what becomes 
of your theory? The well-to-do family to-day is in some- 
thing like the position of prospective security in which 
all families will be under nationalism, while the millionaire’s 
family enjoys a still higher degree of assurance for the fu- 
ture. ‘There is no reason, so far as material conditions are 
concerned, why marriages among the rich should not take 
place at the earliest possible moment, or why there should be 
any limit to the number of children. In point of actual ex- 
perience, however, the age of marriage is later and the num- 
ber of children less, almost in proportion to the wealth of 
classes. On the other hand, in proportion as people are 
poverty-stricken they marry early and multiply recklessly. 
The conclusion seems to be that the way to overcrowd the 
world is to reduce the masses to a state of want stopping 
just short of famine, and, indeed the condition of the most 
densely populated regions of the world, China, portions of 
India and of Europe practically demonstrates that conclusion. 

D. of M. — But, it is said to be astatistical fact, in Europe 
at least, that the birth rate rises as the price of wheat falls, 
and certainly we know that there are more marriages in good 
times than in bad. 

Smitu. — Certainly, but the increase is among the poor or 
strugeling class, aud not among the well-to-do. The im- 
mediate results of temporarily improved circumstances are 
very different from the final results of permanently improved 


circumstances. Nationalism proposes not merely a tempo§ 
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rary reduction in the price of wheat, but a permanent eleva- 
tion of the masses to a condition of intelligence and comfort. 
When a poor man has a fortune left him, he may celebrate 
by gaing on a spree, but he ends by becoming as conserya- 
tive as other rich men. Just so the first effect of such an 
improvement in the general condition of men might be a 
good deal of activity in marriages and births, as soon as the 
novelty of being able to be married at will wore off, the 
tendency to reckless matrimony would rapidly fall off to the 
very moderate degree of intensity which now marks it among 
the wealthy class. Did you ever stop to think why rich peo- 
ple are much less given to early marriages and large families 
than the poor and wretched? 

D. of M. —I don’t know that I ever seriously considered 
the matter. 

Suir. — Well, you should do so, for not only is the fact 
of the comparative abstinence of the well-to-do in this aspect 
a matter-of-fact refutation of your argument against nation- 
alism, but the reason for the fact is a philosophical confirma- 
tion of that refutation. The reason the poor and ignorant 
classes are so dominated by the sexual impulse is the rude- 
ness and narrowness of their lives, and the lack of the wide 
and numerous diversions of thought and interest which cul- 
ture and refinement open to their possessors. In proportion 
as the mind and taste are developed, human beings are freed 
from bondage to the crude bodily appetites. The sexual 
passion is not indeed diminished in total intensity by intel- 
lectual and spiritual culture, but like light that passes through 
a prism, it is refracted into many shades and hues. ‘There 
is still another reason, and a more important one than any 
I have yet referred to, why nationalism will not lead to over- 
population. 

D. of M. — What is that? 

Smit. — Simply the fact that a corner-stone of national- 
ism is the absolute economical independence of women, 
whether married or unmarried, which means her complete 
bodily independence. Sex will no longer be a means of live- 
lihood. Enforced maternity will be at an end. Neither by 
direct force nor the indirect coercion resulting from pecuni- 
ary dependence will women be made involuntary mothers. 
The tremendous influence of this new factor in human his- 
tory cannot be over-estimated. In my opinion, the popula- 
tion of the world to-day is greater than it will ever be again. 
Far from tending to overcrowd the world, the general adop- 
tion of the principles of nationalism will, in my opinion, 
rather tend to diminish than to increase the number of 
the race, while constantly refining its quality. 


Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine: If the masses will it, a 
fairer divide can be secured. If they submit to present 
arrangements, the billionaire will come, and the little share 
of the national wealth they now possess will disappear, and 
then they will have surrendered their rights, and will live by 
permission. 


YE GREEDY BOY. 


One night, somewhat weary with mowing, I rested in a 
favorite retreat among the gnarled boughs of an ancient oak 
in an old-time forest. There was a convenient hanging- 
place for the scythe, and a soft cluster of young moss for 
the old head, that is, to tell the truth, not well defended, as 
to its upper surface, against the cold. Near the oak was a 
grand, spreading, two-century chestnut-tree The month 
was October. In the early morning, J was awakened by the 
sound of a trundling wheel, and soon came with basket and 
wheelbarrow ‘‘ Ye Greedy Boy,” who looked it in every feat- 


ure and motion. 
He began to gather chestnuts, which the frost had spread 


upon the ground. After gathering the last ones, he assaulted 
the boughs. 

Now, with merry laughter, came running through the wood 
some 20 cheerful boys and girls, basket in hand. In a mo- 
ment, they were all around the first comer, and it was not 
long before there was « chorus of indignant clamor : 

He knew they were going chestnutting. He was one of 
their number. He was no better than anybody else. He 
had no more right to chestnuts than any one else, and yet he 
had gathered full half the crop, leaving to each of the 20 one 
twenticth of the remaining half. 

So the new-comers formed a circle around the culprit and 
debated. 

On the greedy boy’s side, it was advanced that, according 
to the custom of the business world, ‘‘ who gets keeps.” He 
was early on the ground, he had been diligent; he had the 
chestnuts in his barrow; they were his, and it was robbery 
to take them away. 

The impulsive ones present proposed simply taking the 
nuts away, and dividing them equally. 

The cool-headed ones decided that it had the appearance 
of unlawfulness, to take away his chestnuts, and it was best 
that, if he chose, he should wheel them home. 

But it was also true that so meana boy was anybody’s 
lawful prey. 

Therefore, a committee of two strong fellows was ap- 
pointed to deal with him according to his deserts, and two 
of the girls to see to it that none of the girls ‘‘ ever spoke to 
him again.” 

At this point, it being a busy day, I was obliged to fly 
away, and cannot tell the result. But if they followed the 
established rule of business, the greedy fellow kept his chest- 


nuts ; — but how «about the remaining 20? 
Fortuer Time. 


Carroll D. Wright: How a common system shall be estab- 
lished, with perfect justice to capital and to labor, recogniz- 
ing fully the moral forces at work contemporaneously with 
economical and the perfectly just distribution of profits rela- 
tive to the use of inventions, is the great problem of the day. 
In considering it, every student must come to the conclusion 
that as yet the workingman does not receive full justice as 
the result of the use and influence of inventions. His intelli- 
gence will stimulate him to agitate great questions until this 
justice is meted out to him. He does not seek to create 
increasing antagonism, nor does he follow any desire to 
destroy the grand results of past inventions; but he does 
wish, a8 2 conservator of all the required forces of industry, 
to become more closely allied to the factor — capital — which 
without him is dead material, and which must have his vital- 
izing influence. 
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RAILROADS AND THE STATE. 


Views of A. B. Stickney, President of. the Chicago, St. Paul 
& Kansas City Railroad. 


[Fourth notice.] 


‘¢ One may well despair,” observes Mr. Stickney, ‘‘ of. ever 
being able to reduce the state laws on railroad traffic to a 
system of uniformity.” The power of the general govern- 
ment is, he thinks, the only means of traffic regulation. 
Such a resort would remove a fruitful source of legislative 
corruption in the states. ‘‘ It is admitted with shame, but 
so palpable a truth cannot be denied, that in these latter 
days a class of unscrupulous local politicians have come into 
notoriety who, by means well understood, are enabled to 
secure election to state Legislatures which they desire for no 
other purpose than to ‘ make a stake’ by black-mailing rail- 
way companies. . . . In an evil day, railway companies were 
induced to buy their peace from the attacks of these unprin- 
cipled men.” The author adds that if there is a constitu- 
tional obstacle to complete government control of the rail- 
road system the ‘‘logic of future events will surely require 
and produce such amendments as will bring it within the 
national control.” 

Mr. Stickney, being a railroad man, cannot be expected to 
go to the full extent of the logic of his facts. He would 
rest with a federal control of rates. To nationalists, how- 
ever, his facts and arguments have a deep significance. He 
says at the close of his volume: 

‘« Competition cannot reduce cost. Competition may, for 
a short period, illegitimately reduce rates, but its great prov- 
ince is to produce unjust discrimination, taking by stealth 
what rightfully belongs to one and giving it to another. It 
takes from the poor and gives to the rich; from the many 
and gives to the few. It does not permit men in the ordi- 
nary walk of life fairly to compete with one another. At the 
command of the favorite, it drives multitudes of men from 
their chosen vocations and independent business pursuits, 
thereafter to occupy positions as clerks and employees ; while 
the favorite becomes rich, they become poor. It affects the 
value of real estate, making that of. farms and village prop- 
erty in non-competitive districts less and increasing that of 
competitive districts. It affects the value of personal prop- 
erty, making it greater in the hands of large shippers who 
are granted cut rates than in the hands of small shippers who 
are not thus favored. It forces population, along with manu- 
factories and commeree, to the large cities. Instead of allow- 
ing the artisan to live in the smaller town, where it might be 
possible for him to own his own home, and with moderate 
expenses rear his family in the quiet and amid the virtues of 
the country, it compels him to live in the vicious tenement 
house of the crowded city. His children have reeking pave- 
ments instead of green fields for a playground, and their ears 
are greeted with coarse profanity and vulgar language instead 
of songs of birds. ‘The air is laden with the disgusting odors 
of the gin-shop, instead of the perfume of the clover blos- 
soms. . . . It destroys independent occupations and forces 
the whole people into classes — employers and employees, 
masters and servants, autocrats and menials akin to slaves. 
Why should the people longer worship the monstrosity of 
discrimination because perchance it has been miscalled com- 
petition, or mourn over its -destruction ? ” 

Mr. Stickney very justly argues that it will not do to ignore 
the larger interests of the railroads. Even ‘selfishness de- 
mands that the people should protect these interests. If it 
is a law that, in the long run, the consumer must pay the cost 
of all he consumes, then it is clear that the theory that 
‘ what the owners of the railways lose the people gain’ is not 
entirely true. The warfare now being carried on between 
the companies, from which the people are apparently profiting 
by reason of too low rates, will not always last. It will 
come to an end, if not by government control, perhaps by 
consolidations. Then the consolidated company, without 


government control, will be in condition to recoup all present 
losses. Then the men who deny government protection to 
the companies will seek it for themselves. Consolidation is 
being much thought of-and discussed. It seems to be in the 
air, and probably many combinations will be consummated 
in the near future. 

‘¢ The laws now forbid the consolidation of competitive 
lines, and no doubt it will be a long time before there will be 
a change in this respect; .. . but they do not and cannot 
forbid a common individual ownership, which, for the pur- 
pose of advancing rates so as to recoup present losseS and 
insure future dividends, would be as effectual as technical 
and legal consolidation. - The stocks and bonds of 
American railways are owned by hundreds of thousands of 
persons. . . . When danger approaches, the professionals, 
who have avenues of advance information, sell early, while 
the price is high, and not only sell but actually sell ‘ short.’ 
But it is notorious that the multitude of small investors are 
always bulls when they should be bears, and vice versa. As 
the price goes down, they hold on till they can hold no longer, 
and generally at the lowest price they sell. Who buys? 
The only men who can, fhe wise ones who sniffed the danger 
from afar, sold early, and now have money to buy at bottom 
prices. 

‘¢In a general collapse, what an opportunity! In the 
wreck of prices, a comparatively small amount of money will 
buy the control of half a dozen of the largest systems. A 
few men can do it, and, on the ruins of the fortunes of hun- 
dreds of thousands of small investors, lay the sure foundations 
of the enormous wealth of the future American billionaires. 

‘¢ Fifty years ago, the American millionaires were as yet 
unknown, and only dreamed of. . . . Now it has been esti- 
mated that, with a population of over 65,000,000 people, one 
half of all the wealth of the nation is concentrated in the 
hands of 40,000 families, and that three fourths of it ‘is in 
the possession of fewer than 250,000 families’ while there 
are 75 estates valued at $35,000,000 each. . . . It is under- 
stood that the first $150,000,000 fortune was founded upon 
the ruins of a line of insignificant railways which were 
bought for a bagatelle, and, being put together and managed 
with consummate genius, became a great trunk line; and 
that the largest mercantile fortunes have resulted from mo- 
nopolies in trade, born and nurtured by discriminations on 
the part of railways in respect to rates. 

‘From these examples, let the 65,000,000 of American 
citizens who together own one quarter of the wealth of the 
nation, while the remaining three quarters are owned by less 
than 1,000,000 of their fellow citizens, be assured that, with 
the destruction of the small investments in railway securities, 
there will appear the billionaire. Will an army of paupers 
follow in his train?” 

Of course there will be such an army, and the American 
public owe Mr. A. B. Stickney a debt of gratitude for his 
brave and lucid book, which should be read by every voter. 
We, as nationalists, think that he does not go far enough in 
his remedial recommendations, but we believe that in the 
course of events he, with all intelligent thinkers, will eventu- 
ally take a stand upon the broad proposition of the govern- 
ment ownership of our railway systems. 


Ralph Beaumont: The Senate is 50 years behind the 
people in years, and 200 years ahead of them in rascality. 


The Philadelphia Rubber company, L. and M. Rubber 
company of Jersey City, Derby Rubber company of Birming- 
ham, the Murray, Whitehead & Murray company of Trenton 
and the New Jersey Rubber company of Lambertville, have 
formed a combine to be known as the Reclaimer Rubber 
company, incorporated in New Jersey, with $200,000 capital. 
The incorporators are one member from each of the above- 
named companies. The new company will lease all the 
above mills and control the market. The plan goes into 
effect June 1 for 10 years. 
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ECHOES OF THE CINCINNATI CONFERENCE. 


THE PEOPLE'S PARTY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


General Interest in the Cincinnati Conference. — The Work 
of Organization that is Going on. 


The old-time political leaders do not know what to make 
of the final unanimity that characterized the final ratification 
of the Cincinnati platform. 


‘The, Massachusetts members of the national committee are 
receiving encouragement and support from unexpected 
quarters. The average voter is convinced that something 
must be-done. An address by the Massachusetts members 
of the committee was given out last week, asking that all 
interested in the people’s party communicate with them at 
once. It is their purpose to issue a call for a conference 
which will be signed b) representatives of various reform 
bodies of the state. A large number of persons formerly 
interested in the Butler party, the Greenback party, the 
Industrial Alliance, nationalists, Cliristian socialists, Knights 
of Labor, and others, are anxious to form a state organiza- 
tion for active work. The proposed conference will doubt- 
less result in the formation of a state committee, whose duties 
will be those usually pertaining to such a body. An effort 
will be made immediately to thoroughly organize the state, 
by the formation of county and town committees. 


The People’s Party Endorsed. 


Ata ward meeting of the Industrial Alliance, held at 80 
West Newton street, Boston, at which G. F. Washburn 
presided, the discussion turned upon the work of the confer- 
ence at Cincinnati, and Mr. Washburn gave a graphic 
description of the work accomplished there, which was very 
interesting, and was listened to with the closest attention. 

Mr. Washburn thought it the duty of every reformer to 
give the people’s party their encouragement and aid, for they 
certainly had nothing to expect from either the republican or 
democratic parties. ‘The replies received from the congress- 
men and senators recently i terrogated by the Industrial 
Alliance, he said, indicated that they were a unit in support 
of private ownership of means of communication and trans- 
portation, while those of the Farmers’ Alliance (now the 
people’s party) were nearly all in favor of government owner- 
ship. He also stated that, from his interviews with many of 
the prominent members of the reform movement in the West, 
he was convinced that the people were becoming most thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of nationalism, and that many 
of them were actually nationalists, and that it would be the 
fault of the. nationalists of this country if the platform of 
1892 did not contain some purely nationalistic planks. Just 
in proportion to the success of the people’s party, in his 
opinion, would nationalism grow. Ile was followed by Capt. 
B. F. Bailey, who read the platform adopted by the people’s 
party, and commented upon each plank therein. This was 
followed by a unanimous vote, endorsing both platform and 


resolutions. 
A Voice from Maine. 


The Rockland (Me.) Union Labor club held a meeting last 
week and changed its name to The Rockland People’s Politi- 
cal club. W. H. Simmons was chosen president, and A. F. 
Wooster, secretary ; Mr. Hobbs, one of the Maine delegates 
to the Cincinnati conference, returned so brimful of enthu- 
siasm that he has had enough to spare to enthuse others to 
such an extent that those who put in a lot of time and money 
to boom the union labor party, are ready to do more, in every 
way, to advance the interests of the people’s party. They 
have as many live workers in Rockland as can be found in 
any place in Maine. 
known that we have roused ourselves and are actually in 
earnest, our friends in other places in Maine can surely take 
heart and work all they can, knowing that their friends in 


Says a correspondent: ‘* When it is. 


Rockland will extend a helping hand wherever they can do 


any good.” 
Another Sober View. 


Boston Transcript: Their attack on the national banks is 
probably the weakest part of their platform. But it will be 
very unwise to despise the strength of a party which cast so 
many votes as did this, in another guise, last fall. The 
crusade for cheap money and lighter taxation swept several 
of the Western states from the regular party moorings, as 
everybody knows ; and it is exceedingly doubtful if they can 
be got back again by McKinley proselyting before the next 
presidential election. It is this fact which imparts great sig- 
nificance to the Cincinnati convention. 


A Demand for Honest Admissions. 


New York Recorder: Free coinage of silver, which the 
Cincinnati platform also insists on, is not half as dangerous 
as the present system, which forces the government to buy all 
the silver offered at the market price and store it away in 
brick vaults, where it is of not the slightest use to anybody. 
In their heart of hearts, the great majority of republican 
leaders know that this is true, and that-the time will come 
when they will have to acknowledgeit openly. ‘The work done 
on the banks of the Ohio this week should convince them that 
the best time to say so is now. 


The Farmers’ Convention at Columbus, Ohio. 


The yote in the Farmers’ convention, at Columbus, last 
week, against putting a people’s party in the field in Ohio 
was 64 to 63. ‘These farmers were mainly old republicans, 
and the narrow vote shows that the people’s party has a deep 
hold upon the farmers of the state. P. P. Klder, speaker of 
the Kansas House of Representatives, says that the people’s 
party will have a ticket in the field in Ohio,-in spite of the 
action of the Columbus convention. Other new party leaders 
say the same thing. 


He Has His Doubts, but We Will See. 


American Spectator (Boston): I doubt, however, if the 
nationalistic party will evince any considerable strength 
during the ensuing decade. But it is quite possible, if not 
probable, that through the channel of the republican party 
many socialistic measures may be passed, as the trend of 
this great party is unmistakably toward paternalism and 
centralization. 


A Generality That Glitters Indeed. 


The Hartford Courant: The bold reformers composing 
that Cincinnati platform commnittee shied when they came to 
the tariff —for ail the world like a parcel of unreformed. timid, 
time-serving, vote-hunting politicians. The word tariff does 
not appear in their platform, and tavriff-reform is equally 
conspicuous by absence. The nearest approach they make 
to the subject isin a not dazzlingly glittering generality to 
the effect that no kind of taxation, national, state or munici- 
pal, should be used to build up one interest or class at the 
expense of another. 


A Short Step, but in the Right Direction. 


Vermont Watchman and State Journal: In concluding that 
the convention wis, so far as a definite theory is concerned, 
at sea, it is only fair to say that the very small number of 
nationalists and socialists who were present knew just where 
they stood. They were there because they believed the 
convention would show, unconsciously perhaps, a drift 
toward industrial democracy, and they wished to encourage 
it as much as possible, hoping that the movement would 
ultimately assume a socialistic shape. These nationalists 
understood perfectly that loaning money directly from the 
treasury to farmers, and even the nationalization of railroads, 
would be but a short step toward their goal, yet they wished 
to have that step taken in the hope that others in the same 
direction would follow. 
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Surprised that Americans Can Pool their Wants. 


Zion’s Herald, Boston: It was not expected that such a 
mob of discontents, representing the most discordant views 
and classes — farmers, Federal and Confederate soldiers, 
members of labor urganizations, prohibitionists, greenback- 
ers, nationalists, Christian socialists, female suffragists and 
disgruntled politicians — could harmonize on anything; but, 
to the surprise of everybody, they did, and speedily too. 


People’s Party in New York. 


The Central Labor union, at its regular meeting in New 
York, last week, appointed a committee to consider the Cin- 
cinnati platform and the new party generally. 


A Leaf Out of Their Own Book. 


Boston Pilot: The most interesting and significant feature 
of this convention is not the economic wisdom or folly of its 
platform, but the fact that such a platform could be made 
and endorsed by a body of earnest aud undoubtedly honest 
men. If it be absurd, as it certainly seems to be, to ask the 
government to go into the money-lending business at whole- 
sale on the security of real estate or crops, why was it not 
equally absurd for it to lend its money by millions to the 
great railroad corporations which, by the way, gave no se- 
cwity and have not repuid the loans? If it is ridiculous to 
offer to compensate the Union soldier to-day for the loss 
endured by hin when his paltry pay in greenbacks was not 
worth one half of its face value, was it not ridiculous — or, 
to put it more justly, rascally —to pass an ex-post facto 
bill, long after the war was over, paying the bondholder in 
gold for a loan which in letter as well as in spirit was never 
intended to be so paid? ‘The fact is, and it is wrong as well 
as impolitic to attempt blinking it, that the privileged 
moneyed class haye sown the wind, of which the country is 
beginning to reap the whirlwind, in thirty years of iniquitous 
legislation for their own interests. They took advantage of 
the nation’s peril to drive a Shylock bargain, in taking the 
government loan at a tremendous discount ; and, not satisfied 
with that, they secured the passage of a law, after the war, 
making the bonds payable in gold. If that bad been under- 
stood when the bonds were issued, it would have been ex- 
pressed in the body of each bond as it was expressed in the 
wording of every coupon. ‘They obtained land grants for the 
aid of the great Pacific railroads, grants which in the aggre- 
gate equal the territory of a principality. In their greed 
and dishonesty, they created credit mobilier scandals and 
Black Friday conspiracies. They juggled with the currency 
and manipulated the tariff for their selfish ends — and now 
they wonder that the common people, the farmers, mechan- 
ics and laboring men, are beginning to borrow a leaf out of 
their own book. 


The Burial Services will be Very Interesting. 


The Pittsburg (Pa.) Commissioner and Glass Worker: 
A new party has been launched upon the political sea. 
The launching took place in Cincinnati this week. It is the 
long-looked for Moses, the third party which the American 
people have been crying for. The platform is not perfect. 
Whoever saw one that was? except it be that of cither of 
the older parties. With characteristic kindness, the press of 
the country has already begun to bury it, digging its grave 
wide and long. ‘This is natural. 


To Sweep the Country in 1892. 


Industrial Tribune, Peoria, Il.: The industrial political 
conference of 1891 is now a thing of the past. It is a 
source of great gratification to note that the deliberations of 
that body were conducted in a spirit of absolute harmony, 
the result of which was the origin of a new political party, 
under the title of the *‘ People’s Party.” Inasmuch as the 
new party is now born, we sincerely hope that it will grow 
rapidly, and improve in strength with each successive battle, 


until it becomes so powerful and so productive of good that 
no foe, however strong or powerful may be the entrench- 
ment of ill-gotten and ill-used capital against the re-enforce- 
ments of the new party will prove strong enough to retard 
its progress until it. shall have placed the cause of equality, 
justice and\ humanity upon a firm foundation. It is hoped 
that when the executive committee, appointed by the Cin- 
cinnati conference for the purpose of meeting and conferring 
with the conference of the other reform movements to be 
held next February, will be able to form a healthy coalition 
of all the reform and industrial classes of the entire country, 
thus forming a party so powerful as to sweep the country 
in 1492, and save the great American republic from the fate 
that befell the great Roman empire, and other equally great 
nations, and which is now threatening our government. 


The People’s Party Platform. 


We printed last week a telegraphic abstract of the 
Cincinnati platform. We now give, for convenient refer- 
ence, the full platform and resolutions. 


First, That in view of the great social, industrial and economical 
revolutions now dawning on the civilized world, and the new and 
living issues confronting the American people, we believe that the 
time has arrived for a crystallization of the political reform forces 
of our country and the formation of what should be known as the 
People’s Party of the United States of America. 


Second, That we heartily indorse the demands of the platforms 
as adopted at St. Louis, in 1889; at Ocala, Fla., in 1890, and 
at Omaha, Neb., in 1891, by industrial organizations there repre- 
sented, summarized as follows: 

(a) The right to make and issue money is a sovereign power to 
be maintained by the people for the common benefit, hence we 
demand the abolition of national banks as banks of issue, and as a 
substitute for national bank-notes, we demand that legal-tender 
treasury notes be issued in suflicient volume to transact the business 
of the country on a cash basis; without damage or especial advan- 
tage to any class or calling, such notes to be legal-tender in pay- 
ment of all debts, publicand private, and such notes, when demanded 
by the people, shall be loaned to them at not more than two per 
cent per annum on non-perishable products as indicated in the sub- 
treasury plan, aud also uponreal estate, with proper limitation upon 
the quantity of land and amount of money. 

(0) We demand the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

(c) We demand the passage of laws prohibiting alien ownershin 
of land, and that Congress take prompt action to devise some plan 
to obtain all lands now owned by alien and foreign syndicates and 
that all lands held by railroads and other corporations, in excess of 
such as is actually used and needed by them, be reclaimed by the 
government and held for actual settlers only. 

(d) Believing the doctrine of equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none, we demand that taxation, national, state or municipal, 
shall not be used to build up one interest or class at the expense of 
another. 

(e) We demand that all revenues — national, state, or county — 
shall be limited to the necessary expenses of the government eco- 
nomically and honestly administered. 

(f) We demand a just and equitable system of graduated tax on 
income. 

(g) We demand the most rigid, honest and just national control 
and supervision of public communication and transpertation, 
and if this control and supervision does not remove the abuses now 
existing, we demand the government ownership of such means of 
communication and transportation. 

(hk) We demand the election of president, vice-president and 
United States Senators by a direct vote of the people. 

Third, That we urge united action of all progressive organiza- 
tions in attendance upon the convention called for Feb. 22, 189°, 
by six of the leading reform organizations. 


Fourth, That a National Central committce be appointed by this 
conference, to be composed of a chairman to be elected by this 
body, and of three members from each state represented, to be 
named by each state delegation. 


Fifth, That this Central committee shall represent this body, 
attend the convention called for Feb. 22, 1892, and, if possible, 
unite with that and all other reform organizations there assembled. 
If no satisfactory arrangement can be effected, this committee shall 
call a national convention not later than June 1, 1892, for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for president and vice-president. 


Sixth, That the members of the Central committee for each state, 
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where there is no independent political organization, conduct an 
active system of political agitation in their respective states. 


Additional resolutions, were presented and adopted as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the question of universal suffrage be recommended 
to the favorable consideration of the various states and territories. 

Resolved, That while the party in power in 1869 pledged the faith 
of the nation to pay a debt in coin that had been contracted on a 
depreciated currency basis and payable in currency, thus adding one 
billion dollars to the burden of the people, which meant gold for 
the bondholders and depreciated currency for the soldier, and hold- 
ing that: the men who imperiled their lives to save the life of a 
nation should have been paid in money as good as that paid to the 
bondholder, we demand the issue of legal-tender notes in sufficient 
amount to make the pay of the soldiers equal to par with coin, or 
such other legislation as shall do equal and exact justice to the Union 
soldiers of this country. 

Resolved, That as eight hours constitute a legal day’s work for 
government employees in mechanical departments, we believe this 
principle should be further extended so as to apply to all corpora- 
tions employing labor, in the different state statutes of the Union. 

Resolved, That this convention denounces, in unmeasured terms, 
the action of the directors of the World’s Columbian exposition on 
May 19, in refusing the minimum rate of wages asked for by the 
labor organizations of Chicago. 

Resolved, That the attorney-general of the United States should 
make immediate provision to submit the act of March 2, 1889, pro- 
viding for the opening of Oklahoma to homestead settlement, to 
the United States supreme court, so that the expensive and dilatory 
litigation now pending there be ended. 


DOING ABOUT AS THEY PLEASE. 


Speaking of the killing of Farmer Pomeroy, of Southamp- 
ton, at the South street railroad crossing, Holyoke, last 
week, a citizen of Holyoke is credited with the remark: ‘‘ It 
begins to look as if these railroads owned the town, and were 
going to do as they saw fit.” 


A CHANCE FOR GENIUS. 


Washington Inventive Age says: ‘‘The Bellamy theory 


of nationalization would, if carried out, destroy invention by 
taking away the inducements that lead to new discoveries in 
applied science. Who would give his life to invention if he 
could not own the results of his work?” Not one inventor 
in a thousand makes any money out of the products of his 
genius. It is the speculator who reaps the reward. Under 
nationalism, an inventor is sure of a reward for his ingenuity, 
and more than that, he will be sure that his family will be 
provided for after his death. Nationalism will broaden the 
scope of genius. 


HAVE WE ONE LAW FOR THE RICH AND ANOTHER FOR 
THE POOR? 

A poor man in Gregory county, S. D., on the late Sioux 
reservation, was recently arrested and sent to jail for two 
months for taking a cord of wood from government land and 
selling it to buy food for his hungry wife and children. In 
California, a few poor colonists cut a little timber on land 
they thought they had legally preempted and they were tricd 
in the United States court for the offence. The million- 
aire owners of the Homestake Mining company, in the 
Black hills, have cut the timber from many thousand acres 
of government land, and no one has interfered with them, 
or made any complaint of their lawlessness. A poor man 
ought not to think of being as lawless asa great corporation. 


THE VICTORY WILL COME. 


In the Chicago city council, 20 ordinances, more or less, 
are pending, for the grant or extension of valuable fran- 
chises, for street lighting, street transit and various other 
privileges, for which the corporations who ask for them pr6- 
pose to pay nothing either as lump sum or rental. ‘The 
scandal is so great that some of the Chicago papers, as we 
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noted last week, are crying loudly for municipal management 
of street lighting and street-car service at least, as the neces- 
sary beginning of reform. Commenting upon the Chicago 
situation —and the Boston situation is quite as bad —the 
Indianapolis News says: 

‘¢ This spirit is awakening everywhere. Even in cities like 
Chicago, where national politics are worked to the top of 
their bent to decide city affairs, and the corrupt influence of 
corporationism has its creatures in the city Legislature as it 
has here, it is being felt. The spirit is growing stronger all 
the time. It needs encouragement, particularly in the virtue 
of patience. Let it hold fast to its purpose and wait — cor- 
porationism will have to come to terms. ‘There is no senti- 
ment about it. As soon as it sees it can not coax or coerce 
or corrupt its ends, it will be gladly willing to treat. The 
determination that the people shall control their franchises 
and shall let them only for a just equivalent, has simply to 
maintain itself and the victory will come to it.” 


CORPORATION INFLUENCES AND THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


Boston Courier: If the editors of the Boston dailies who 
have been cajoled or frightened into truckling to the West 
End company read the New York papers during the past 
week, they might well have blushed at the unanimity with 
which the press of the latter city stood out against the en- 
croachment of the elevated road upon the park at the Bat- 
tery. It was a lesson in public spirit which we seem to need 
here very badly. 


THE NEED OF POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


The American Artisan, Tinner and Housefurnisher says : 
That private savings banks do not meet the needs of the 
people is well known. The postmastecr-general says, under 
this head: ‘‘ In the first place, they do not afford adequate 
protection to those who are not able to protect themselves. 
In the second place, they are not open at all times and sea- 
sons, nor at convenient hours, nor for long-continued periods ; 
they are not situated at convenient points; in a word, they 
are not designed or adapted to the convenience of our popu- 
lation, nor have they either the incentive of philanthropy or 
of gain to induce them to become so.” Jn addition to this, 
recent investigations of collapsed concerns prove too clearly 
that the managers of some of these institutions are notori- 
ously corrupt and incompetent, while the lack of uniformity 
in the state laws regulating their conduct of business by no 
means adds to the confidence with which they are viewed by 
the people. 


RUBBER TO BE CORNERED ALSO, 


The rubber trust also seeks the congenial atmosphere of 
New Jersey for articles of incorporation. It will control all 
the mills, and consequently the markets. The principal 
firms in the combination are the Philadelphia Rubber com- 
pany, L. & M. Rubber company, of Jersey City, Derby 
Rubber company, of Birmingham, Conn., the Murray, White- 
head & Murray company, of Trenton, and the New Jersey 
Rubber company, of Lambertville. 


A REINDEER BREEDING STATION. 


The government is to establish, on the St. Lawrence 
island, in the Behring sea, a station for the breeding of 
reindeer for the Immicto and Esquimaux to use instead of 
dogs. It is proposed to import reindecr from Siberia to the 
island, and a number of Siberians with them, to teach the 
natives how to raise and care for the animals. St. Lawrence 
island is about 36 miles from the coast of Asia and 50 from 
Alaska. An episcopal mission is to be established there and 
sustained under the protection of the government. 
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THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF NATIONALISM. 


Tremont Temple Thronged Afternoon and Evening, May 28, 
with Nationalists, Who Listened to Speeches and Felicitated 
Themselves over the Advances of the Great Cause in Public 
Estimation. 


The nationalists of Boston and Eastern Massachusetts 
held their first anniversary Dec. 19, 1889. 
best to hold future anniversaries during May anniversary 


It was thought 


week, instead of December; and accordingly the second 


nationalist anniversary was celebrated on the afternoon and 
evening of May 28, in-Tremont Temple. It was marked 
with even greater success than attended the first anniversary, 
so far as the number and the character of the attendance is 
concerned. The afternoon audience was somewhat larger 
than that of a year ago, and the evening audience numbered 
about 2,000. 

The afternoon assembly was called together by George H. 
Carey, of the Lynn Nationalist club. The Temple was 
decorated with American flags, and the scene was a brilliant 
one. ‘The first speaker was Dr. Edward Everett Hale. He 
believed the occasion to be one of genuine congratulation for 
nationalists, who celebrated with expressions of gratitude for 
triumphs achieved and faith in victories to come. Dr. Hale 
said he was frequently asked how the nationalist movement 


was getting on, and for an answer he would say that there 
was no movement. Principles two and a half centuries old, 
on which the foundations of this government rest, were simply 
maintained. Nationalists were beginning to be fashionable, 
and the people who watched how straws go prophesied, in 
advance of nationalists themselves, success for the principles 
which they advocated. After praising the town of Danvers 
on the subject of municipal lighting, and paying a tribute to 
its heroism at Lexington at the opening of the American 
revolution, both of which he maintained were illustrations 
of nationalist principles, Dr. Hale spoke of his recent trip to 
the Pacific slope. The advice which he had given to the 
nationalists of California he would repeat for the nationalists 
of Massachusetts. It was that they should take Wanamaker 
at his word, and secure to the government control of the tele- 
graph as well as the postal service; as nationalists, they 
should peg away until they attained a decent administration 
of the telegraphy, not at the hands of a private corporation, 
but operated by the government of the country in the interest 
of the people of the country. 

Speeches were also delivered by J. Foster Biscoe, presi- 
-dent of the Boston Nationalist Club, No. 1, Dr. William L. 
Faxon, of Quincy ; Mrs. Martha M. Avery, William H. Gove, 
of Salem; Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Capt. Edward $. Hunt- 
ing and Capt. Charles E. Bowers. ‘The lateness of the 
hour prevented Henry R. Legate, president of the Boston 
Club, No. 2, from giving an account of the notable victory 
the nationalists had won on Beacon hill, in the passage of the 
municipal and town gas and electric light bill, which the 
corporations strove to kill. 

The attendance in the evening was larger than any of the 
May anniversaries at the Temple, this year. Mr. Carey also 
presided in the evening. The speaking was varied by music 
from Gerard Taillandier, the organist, and Clement B. Shaw, 
the vocalist. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore eloquently described 
the present economic situation. She did not pretend that na- 
tionalism offered a complete cure for the evils that exist; she 
did say that it was the most hopeful thing at the present time 
on the boards. Nationalism was applied Christianity. The 
speaker reflected upon the character of our Legislatures, filled 
as they were by corporations for selfish motives. ‘‘ How 
many reputations” she asked, ‘‘ would have been ruined and 
' damaged in Massachusetts if truckling to corporations, tak- 


ing bribes, selling one’s self in the Legislature, ever ruined 
reputations in our state?” 

Edward Bellamy, the second speaker, after a cordial greet- 
ing of applause from the audience, proceeded to review some 
of the tenets of nationalism and to detail the ways and means 
that may be taken as the first steps to its consummation. In 
beginning, he said the natural wealth of this country and the 
industry of its people, if properly directed, were ample to 
support all its inhabitants. ‘‘That they are not now sup- 
ported in comfort, results from bad national housekeeping. 
Nationalism is a protest against this wicked nonsense. It 
proposes a systematic plan of national housekeeping, with a 
responsible management, with a concerted method of opera- 
tion, with a common end. Everybody is to be employed, 
and everybody is to be provided for. In order to make this 
possible, it is first necessary that all the business of the 
nation should be brought under one control, in order that 
the people may employ themselves, and provide for them- 
selves with the greatest possible economy.” Continuing in 
this line, and having said that a gradual substitution of pub- 
lic for private control is what nationalists propose, Mr. 
Bellamy took up, as among the businesses which ought to be 
brought under national control, without delay, the tele- 
graphic and telephone service. To all or any objections to 
the advantages of a government telegraph, the example of 
Great Britain alone, he claimed, was an answer so conclu- 
sive as to render any other needless. His next proposition 
was immediate national control or ownership of the rail- 
roads of the country, arguing that the constitutional warrant 
for this action is perfectly plain under the clause which gives 
Congress power to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several states. A consideration which, even 
in default of other arguments, would be conclusive, in favor 
of nationalizing the railroads, he contended, was the demor- 
alizing effect upon American politics of the vast money 
power of railroad corporations and its unprincipled use to 
control legislation. 

As to the method of the nationalization of railroads, the 
speaker favored not the purchase but the assumption by the 
government of exclusive and perpetual control of railroads. 
It would not do to buy them. The government might run 
them and guarantee stockholders an even and moderate rate 
of interest. A parallel, though not in all respects a com- 
plete one, is the receivership which the courts often 
place railroads under. The government might act as the 
general receiver. Another proposition which he advanced 
as in line with nationalist principles was immediate legisla- 
tion looking toward government control of the coal mines of 
the country. The real enemies of American manufactures, 
he claimed, were not the pauper laborers of Europe, but the 
coal barons of Pennsylvania and Ohio, who, by their banded 
action, restrict the production of coal, and maintain its price 
at a preposterous figure. Coming finally to considerations 
of, the economies for the citizen to be secured by municipal 
management of public services, the purely political argument 
for that policy, he claimed, is extremely strong. Many of 
its extensions of municipal functions proposed by nation- 
alists, which have been ridiculed as impracticable, denounced 
as fads, and condemned as revolutionary, he said have long 
been in practical use in the most conservative foreign coun- 
tries. The workingmen are finding out that the nationalist 
programme offers to the employee whose industry shall be 
brought under public control, not only larger benefits, but 
benefits more quickly realized than any labor organization or 
labor party was ever able to promise. As quickly as public 
control is applied to any particular branch of business, it 
should bring certain great advantages to the employees, 
which are not enjoyed by the employees of private individ- 
uals or corporations. As an example, he supposed that 
Boston, or a group of cities, should acquire the West End 
railway system, and recommended as a nationalist plan for 
the organization of the service that the present force should 
be maintained ; afterward, that all admissions would be to 
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the lowest grade of employees, and all vacancies above 
would be filled by promotion, so that the superintendent 
would be a man who had risen from the ranks. For admis- 
sion to the service, he would have the men meet certain tests 
as to health, character and ordinary intelligence, not sub- 
jecting them to any sort of literary examination, and then 
would select the men for vacancies by lot, providing that the 
employee could not be discharged except for cause, after 4 
fair hearing before a board expressly constituted for the 
purpose. Men disabled in the service, or growing too old 
to work, would have some fixed provision for their support. 
Finally, he urged the application of the plan of organization 
outlined to all bodies of workmen already in the public ser- 
vice, and said let Boston begin with the street department. 
That course, he claimed, would take the politics out of it in 
a: week. 

The next and closing speaker of the evening was Rev. F. 
A. Hinckley, of Florence, who dwelt upon the ‘ national- 
ism which is already here and the nationalism immediately 
necessary.” All great movements, he said, have been ridi- 
culed and misrepresented. It was the case with the anti- 
slavery movement and with woman suffrage, and why should 
it not be so with nationalism? The object of nationalism, 
he continued, was to infuse a more fraternal spirit into the 
industrial life of the people, and to secure to them a greater 
common enjoyment of the nation’s wealth. tlaving spoken 
of the postal service of this country as illustrative of the 
application of the principle of nationalism, he took up the 
problem of the telegraph, and asked why the teleg:aph 
system was not the twin sister of the postal system He 
wanted to see Uncle Sam take the telegraph and assure to 
the public the same service as is guaranteed under» the pos- 
tal service. In the same way, he would apply the principles 
of nationalism to the railroads, to street lighting, to the 
exiension of public schooling to all the children of the com- 
monwealth, and on many other issues, with a view to having 
public enterprise supersede private enterprise whenever and 
wherever it is to the common public weal. 


“ SOCIALISTS OF THE CHAIR.” 


John H. Gray gives in the American Academy magazine 
an interesting account of. the German economic association, 
which held its biennial meeting at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a 
few weeks ago. He says: ‘‘ All agreed with the statement 
in the opening address of the president, Prof. Schmoller, 
that the association is now entering upon the third distinct 
period of its existence. For with the coming to the throne of 
a new monarch, who is avowedly introducing a new social 
and economic system, with the withdrawal of Bismarck 
from the service of the state, and with the lapse of the 
special act against the social demociacy, the practical, social 
and economic problems in Germany have undergone a com- 
plete change. The association was founded at Hisenach, in 
1872, on the occasion of Prof. Adolph Wagner’s open letter 
to Dr. Oppenheim, as a direct protest against Manchester- 
ism, so prevalent in Germany at that time. This deductive 
free-trade, economic tendency manifested itself particularly 
among the government officials, and had organized itself 
under the name of the Volkswirthschaftlicher Congress. 
The younger economists of the historical school. who organ- 
ized the new association, were the same who, because of 
their advocacy of greater activity on the part of the state, 
came to be known as ‘Socialists of the Chair.’ 

‘*But what has actually been done, against the conclu- 
sions of the members and founders of this association, has 
been to crush out all hope of initiative or self-help on the 
part of the laborer, and to establish the principle, apparently 
for generations to come, that the state must take care of 
him. Not opportunity for self-help, as the association 
wished, but wholesale state help, as the then all-power- 
ful shaper of the state policy willed is what has been given. 
When this great system, beginning with the protective tariff 


of 1879. and ending with the great mass of compulsory 
laborers’ insurance, which culminated with the act of 1889, 
was begun, many members ceased to take any active part 
in the association, while others, remaining active, energeti- 
cally opposed the whole system. 

‘Thus it came about that the association, founded in adyo- 
cacy of a more active policy on the part of the state, was 
very nearly wrecked by the action of its own offspring. 
Yet, as was said at Frankfort during this second period, 
1X79-1889, the members ove by one came to the ec onclusion 
that successful oppositio: to the policy of the state at that 
time was impossible. ‘They therefore renewed their activity 
and concluded to give this system, which did not meet their 
approval, a fair trial.” 


MODERN WARFARE. 
[From the Chicago Tribune. ] 
CHAP. I. 


Once upon a time, there was was a big. fat man who lived on a 
little island. 

To protect his island from invasion, he built a big iron-clad man- 
of-war. 

CHAP. It. 

About the same time, there was a long, thin, scrawny man whose 
home was on a boundless continent. 

When he learned that the fat man had built a big iron clad he 
went to work and made a torpedo boat that cou!d blow the iron-clad 
sky high. 

CHAP. III. 

When the big man on the little island heard that the lean, scrawny 
man on the boundless continent had made a torpedo boat that 
could knock out his iron-clad in the fir-t round, he made a bigger 
iron-clad. 

CHAP, IV. 

Then the long, thin man scratched his head awhile, and went and 

made a bigger torpedo boat. 


CHAP. V. 
The man on the island thought and thought, and then made a 
perfectly tremendous iron-clad. 
CHAP. VI. 


The other man then mortgaged a farm and built a most gigantic 
torpedo boat. 
CHAP. VII. 


And the man with the iron-clads sold a dozen or two of his out- 
side islands, «nd turned out a bigger iron-clad than anybody had 
ever seen. 

CHAP. VII. 


Then the thin man built a bigger torpedo boat. 


CHAP. IX. 
After which the fat man built a bigger iron-clad. 


CHAP. X. 
Whereupon the thin man built a bigger torpedo boat. 


CHAP. XI. 
And the fat man built a bigger iron-clad. 


CHAP. XII. 
And the lean man built a bigger torpedo boat. 
[To be continued.) 


[Note by ed. New Nation: — This story will continue to be con- 
tinued until nationalism shall establish the People’s Peace through- 
out the world. ] 


The Paris omnibus drivers have won, in their strike against 
the companies. Like the London dock strikers, they had 
the advantage of popular sympathy. The London corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune remarks, in this connec- 
tion: ‘¢ Public opinion proved in both cases all powerful. 
It may be so, and if so, it seems that there is no public 
opinion against the use of violence to prevent men from 
working who are willing to work, when their working does 
not suit other men who are not willing to work.” 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation . 


Michigan. 


At a secret meeting of the leaders of the industrial organ- 
izations of the state, an address was prepared which will be 
sent to the subordinate organizations. The address declares 
that the objects of the above organizations are identical, and 
asks that the subordinate organizations take immediate ac- 
tion by a vote of their members as to the advisability of a 
united independent political movement The address is 
signed by Azariah S. Partridge, president of the Patrons of 
Industry; A. L. Cole, president of the State Farmers’ Alli- 
ance and Industrial Union; Henry I. Allen, state master 
workman of the Knights of Labor; A. W. Nichols, state 
chief of the Citizens’ Alliance and Independent Brotherhood. 
The new organization will have a hand in the fall campaign, 
if possible. 


The strike of the street-car employees of Detroit has been 
settled, the men getting nearly everything .they demanded 
of the company, and they are well pleased with the result. 
The following are some of the points gained: A day’s work 
shall be ten hours, and that within 12 consecutive hours ; the 
conductors to receive 18 and the drivers 17 cents per hour; a 
man laid off for any cause pending investigation, if proven 
not in fault, to be paid for the time lost; some arrangement 
to be made, so that employees can get off duty about once a 
fortnight. 


At Ypsilanti, a combination has been effected by the box, 
stays and woollen factories, so that if employees are dis- 
charged from either of the three factories they are boycotted 
by the other two. A system of fines prevails that is very 
oppressive ; holidays are not observed in the woollen mills, 
and many girls have been discharged for staying at home on 
a legal holiday. The girls are not permitted to talk to each 
other, a fine being the penalty for the violation of this rule, 
and sometimes discharge. 


The strike of the street-car employees at Grand Rapids 
has assumed such proportions that the common council has 
instructed the city attorney to notify the company that if it 
fails to run cars as provided by the ordinance, proceedings 
will be commenced to take away its charter. 


California. 


A troop of cavalry has arrived at Kaweah and encamped 
about four miles from the colony. Their object is to protect 
the timber reservation, part of which is claimed by the 
colonists and 800 other settlers. ‘The colony trustees have 
been refused a new trial on the charge of cutting down five 
trees on the disputed ground, and have been ordered to appear 
at Los Angeles for sentence June 8. 


The fruit canning business of the state is in the hands of 
36 firms, and they are forming themselves into a trust. 


Ohio. 


The passing of a city ordinance reducing the price of gas 
from $1 to 60 cents per thousand feet is a severe blow to 
the gas monopoly of Cleveland. The claim is made by the 
companies that it is a practical confiscation of their plants, 
and they are going to prepare a detailed statement of the 
value of their plants, and, under the plea that they cannot 
afford to furnish gas at the new rate, they will call upon the 
city to purchase the entire property. 


Cleveland World: Too long have the gas companies held 
sway in our city affairs. Their dividends have been enor- 


mous. If they claim that they cannot furnish good quality 
lighting gas for 60 cents per 1,000 feet let them open up 
their books and show why. 


The city council of Cincinnati demands a monthly state- 
ment of street-car receipts and names of stockholders. 


The Canton Electric Street railway company proposes to 
make the experiment of reducing fares. Sixty-four-trip 
family tickets will be issued, limited to one month, and good 
for any member of the family, and sold for $2. Another 
book of 28 trip tickets. unlimited as to time or person, will 
be issued and sold for $1. 


Kansas. 


Modern Light, Columbus, Kan.: Every city should own 
and control gas and electric lighting, street railways of all 
kinds, telephones and water-works. Extortions of companies 
managing these businesses amount to large sums and are 
great burdens on the people, and their influence in corrupting 
politics is weighty in the extreme. If Columbus should ever 
attempt to put in any one of these enterprises, she should own 
and control it as a city. 


Pennsylvania. 


The average earnings of the mine workers in the Pennsyl- 
vania coal region for 1890 was 93 cents per day. They 
live, as a rule, in houses owned by the company, on land also 
owned by thecompany They buy their groceries, provisions 
and dry goods at the company store, and pay for them prices 
fixed by the company. An account of their work is kept by 
the company, and of this account they have no knowledge, 
and at the end of the semi-monthly period they take the 
amount the superintendent sees fit to give them, and ask no 
questions. 


The coke strike came to an end last week, the employees 
being unable to stand the strain any longer, and the coke 
companies are overrun with applications for work. 


The superintendents of the coke companies have received 
rigid instructions to refuse employment to all socialists who 
took an active part in the late strike. It is claimed that at 
least 2,000 men will thus be deprived of their present means 
of livelihood. 


New York. 


A pulp syndicate has been formed at Lockport including 
the Lockport Pulp mill, the Rochester Pulp mill and the 
Jackson Lumber company’s mill. ‘The output of the combined 
mills will be from 40 to 50 tons per day, and a big paper mill 
in connection with pulp works is talked of. 


The rapid transit commission of New York City has recom- 
mended a plan for an underground four-track railway. The 
length of track is 20 miles, and the total estimated cost 
$40,000,000. It is ecluimed that by this method 1.000,000 
passengers could be carried every day, which is more than 
all the elevated roads in the city now carry. 


The executive committee of the Adirondack park asso- 
ciation raised a storm of public indignation in endorsing the 
New York Central’s project to build a railroad through the 
Adirondacks, and a large number of petitions are in circu- 
lation asking the proper authorities to withhold their sanction 
to any railroads projected through Adirondack land belonging 
to the state. 


The retail dealers in stoves and hardware in Brooklyn, to 
the number of 400, have formed an association to protect 
themselves against the encroachments of the dry goods, notion 
and furniture houses of the city, by boycotting the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of New York and elsewhere who 
sell to dry goods houses and to consumers at the same prices 
they do to the retailers in their line. The master sheet and 
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metal workers’ and roofers’ association have endcrsed- the 
hardware and stove dealers’ position, and will give them their 
active aid. Circulars will be sent throughout the states of 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, asking retailers 
to join in the movement. 


At the recent state convention of the Patrons of Husbandry, 
the following general principles were adopted: ‘‘ That we 
demand a reduction of rates, both passenger and freight, on 
all railroads; that the election of our United States Senators 
be by popular vote of the people; that we favor the passage 
of a single tax law, and also that personal property pay its 
just share of taxes; that we favor the passage of the five 
per cent interest law; that we favor the taxation of all 
bonded indebtedness of all corporations in the state of New 
York ; that we demand a more economical administration of 
our town, county and state affairs; that we favor co-opera- 
tion on the distributive plan, according to the Rochdale 
system.” 


The forest commissioners of the state have instructed their 
wardens in the Adirondack woods to furnish them all the 
news they can gather about the construction of railways in 
northern New York. In this way, they are attempting to 
obtain information upon which to base suits against such 
railroads as have invaded the state’s land, as is the cage in 
several instances. 


Miscellaneous. 


After one year of fruitless efforts, a combination of the 
plaid mills in the South has at last been effected, 38 out of 
the total of 44 coming into the deal. The promoters claim 
that it is organized simply to carry on a commission business, 
and that great advantage must accrue to all concerned by 
selling through one channel, as in that way they can stand the 
expense of looking up the foreign trade, which no single mill 
can do. 


Baltimore American: Some years ago, the Standard Oil 
company put out certificates to the extent of $70,000,000. 
Since then, these certificates have been watered $20,000,000, 
and yet they sell to-day at 60 above par and pay 12 per 
cent dividends. Monopoly is a very beautiful thing for the 
monopolists. 


Providence (R. I.) Evening Telegram: A New York law- 
yer spent eight weeks’ time straightening out the affairs of a 
concern threatened with bankruptcy, and received a fee of 
$260,000 and a present of a magnificent silver service be- 
sides. At least $250,000 of this enormous fee was unearned. 
It is affairs like this that give color to the claims and doc- 
trines of anarchists. 


Rev. Dr. David Beaton, of Chicago: The greatest griey- 
ance labor has against capital is that capital has the power 
and uses it to force labor to accept the iron law which allows 
wages only sufficient for sustenance. It is not distorting 
facts to say that many wage workers are absolutely enslaved 
by capital. Capital is opposed to reasonable hours of labor. 
Capital is opposed to the safe guarding of the life of the em- 
ployee. Capital is opposed to treating with the employee, and 
so, by opposition, it succeeds in reducing wage-worker to 
absolute slavery. There are four conditions that threaten 
the existence of the liberty of all: The refusal of capital to 
recognize the rights of labor to treat for compromise ; the 
failure of modern inventions to lessen the hours of labor; 
the concentration of great wealth in the hands of the few, 
and the increase of the political strength of corporations. 
The only possible method of correcting these evils is patient 
and eternal vigilance and agitation. ‘Too many are confused 
by long words. Production and consumption mierely means 
‘* What can I do and what do I require?” By the study of 
this subject, each man should constitute himself a capitalist. 
It is intelligence and morality that produces wealth, and not 


manual labor. The only way to overcome the power of 
wealth is to become independent of it. 


Rev. H. A. Delano, a Baptist clergyman of Evanston, in 
the first of a series of sermons on ‘‘ Socialism and the 
Church,” among other things said: The modern Dives be- 
lieved that he could keep his gold, fare sumptuously every 
day, endow a college at last with money hoarded by artful 
‘‘ trust” methods, and then go to Abraham’s bosom as well 
as Lazarus. He forgets Christ’s teaching ; he ‘‘ is having his 
good things now.” ‘The world has at last willingly trans- 
ferred the realm of dogma, creed, doctrine and the future 
life to the church. But its own affairs, business, offices, 
emoluments and functions it has gladly kept; while organic 
relation of church and state is wrong and perilous to free- 
dom, yet this tendency to divide things into secular and 
sacred is the bane of Christianty to-day. The burning ques- 
tions of the hour are not theology, creed revision, the near or 
future coming of Jesus Christ, doctrine nor heresy. They 
are questions of life and death to-morrow ; questions of op- 
pressive capital, inflamed, angry and often unreasonable 
labor; questions of child labor, lodging-houses, woman’s 
burdens and perils; the wage question; monopoly; that 
argus-eyed, hundred-handed devil, anarchy: the saloon and 
its schools of vice —all these; and if Christianity has not 
everything to do with these she has nothing. 


Foreign. 


Delegates from the various branches of the iron industry 
have decided that a general strike of the iron workers is to 
take place throughout Belgium. 


The French chamber of deputies has adopted a bill plac- 
ing the whole regulation of the race-courses under govern- 
ment control, and taxes collected from them are to go to the 
various charitable institutions. 


The French government has issued a decree that, in future, 
engineers and firemen on railroads must not be actively em- 
ployed for more than 12 hours per day. 


A member of the British Parliament proposes that the 
Scotch deer forests should be bought and converted into 
popular farms and pleasure grounds. 


The cotton operatives of Bengalore, India, get ten cents a 
day and work 12 hours, including Sunday. 


At Silesia, Germany, children five years of age get 16 
cents for pasting 1,000 match-boxes. Some only paste 
1,000 in a week. 


A German labor editor was fined recently for publishing 
the list of workmen killed in a mine disaster alongside of the 
amount distributed as dividends among the owners of the 
mines. 


The board of works of Toronto, Ont., has decided to 
recommend the granting of the telephone franchise to the 
Bell company, providing it will reduce cost of service and 
pay five per cent of its gross receipts into the city treasury. 


The Chamber of Commerce, of Melbourne, Australia, has 
adopted a resolution declaring that they are anxious to effect 
a settlement of all labor troubles, and that means should be 
devised for the prevention of open ruptures, or, where that 
may not be possible, for treating the difference and estab- 
lishing permanently the relations between employer and 
employed. 


The referendum is already incorporated in the constitution 
of Switzerland, but the right of initiative, though already 
conceded in some of the cantons, has never had a place in 
the Federal constitution. It is now proposed that any 50,000 
Swiss voters may not only have the right to demand a change 
in the constitution, but may present the actual terms of the 
revision required, and it must be submitted to the popular 
vote. ‘This change only awaits the test of the referendum. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
matter at will, are $10.) 


New England. 


The Lynn ( Mass.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
held its regular meeting at Lee hall on the 
evening of May 27, which was well attended. 

W. O. Wakefield, the club’s delegate to the 
Nationial Reform conference, made his report. 
He reviewed the work done at Cincinnati, and 
related in a graphic and interesting manner 
the incidents which occurred during the for- 
mation of the people’s party. There were 
many present who have not been identified 
with the nationalist movement, and from the 
enthusiasm manifested it was evident that 
the audience was in sympathy with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the new party. Mr. 
Wakefield was followed by Mr. Weeks, of 
Chicago, who spoke instructively. He re- 
ferred to the alarming condition of the masses 
in Chicago, but said there was a growing de- 
mand there for reform along the lines of 
nationalism. 

The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held its 
regular educational meeting at 3 Boylston 
place, last Sunday evening. Harry Lloyd was 
the speaker of the evening, his subject being 
‘ Eight Hours from an Economic Stand-point.’ 
He traced the history of the movement among 
the workers for shorter hours, the victories 
won, the defeats suffered by them, through the 
ages. 

Many interesting facts were given, in 
reference to labor-saving machinery, and the 
great benefit that should have accrued to the 
whole people from it in the way of less hours 
of labor, but that the capitalist class had thus 
far received all the advantages from the in- 
ventive faculties giventoman. Capt. Charles 
EK. Bowers spoke briefly of the workers in the 
varied fields of reform in England, with whom 
he had been brought in personal contact. 
Then Mr. Butcher, from Kansas, a member of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, was introduced, and 
though the hour was late, his description of 
the work done in that state last fall, and the 
conditions that produced the revolt, was lis- 
tened to with the closest attention, and the 
applause that greeted him proved the deep 
interest that all feel in this great movement 
for industrial reform. The next meeting of 
the club will be held on the evening of Sun- 
day, the 14th. 

The Hartford(Ct ) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
at its last semi-monthly meeting, had the 
pleasure of listening to a most interesting 
account of the Cincinnati conference, from 
their delegate Robert Pyne, editor of the 
Weekly Examiner. Mr. Pyne said that he 
had attended many conventions of various 
phases of the politico-industrial movement 
from before the nomination of Peter Cooper 
to the present time, but from no convention 
did he ever return before with that inspiration 
of hope for the future that came back with 
him on this occasion. He had lived a new 
life within the past week; and believed that 
in the outcome of this great meeting at Cin- 
cinnati he could discern the beginning of the 
end. A vote of thanks was unanimously ten- 
dered the delegate; and another vote, endors- 
ing the principles of the people’s party, was 
unanimously passed. 


West and South. 


The Washington (D. C.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, at a late meeting, discussed Gen. Al- 
bert Ordway’s address to the District Guard 
on the military supervision ofa mob. PaulT. 


Bowen spoke at some length, criticising 
Gen. Ordway, and was followed by James S. 
Cowden in the same vein. W.S. H. Smart 
gave it as his opinion that Gen. Ordway was 
being complimented too highly when so much 
public attention was given to him, and thought 


that he was ignorant of the great labor sub-| 


ject. Brief remarks were made by others, 
after which resolutions were unanimously 
passed condemning his utterances, and fully 
endorsing the charges preferred against him 
by Knights of Labor and filed with the sec- 
retary of war. 


Pacific Coast. 


The Pacific Nationalist club of San Fran- 
cisco is having well-attended and interesting 
Sunday evening meetings. Ata recent meet- 
ing, Hugh McCellan spoke, giving plenty of 
statistics showing the expenses of govern- 
ment at present, and how taxation is only 
levied on behalf of a small portion of the 
population. The hall was filled to its utmost 
capacity, and an interesting debate followed. 

The Oakland (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, at arecent meeting, adopted suitable reso- 
lutions upon the death of Richard J. Wilmot, 
one of the ablest workers in the club. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, held its last meeting for the summer May 
24, the club deciding to go into vacation 
until the first Sunday in October. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were carried by acclama- 
tion: 

Resolved: That while we are organized 
to abolish poverty, we are nevertheless in 
active sympathy with all movements tending 
towards its amelioration. We therefore re- 
gard with gratification the result of the labors 
of the Cincinnati conference of the people’s 
party, and we hereby pledge said party our 
hearty support and co-operation. 

Resolved: That in The New Nation we rec- 
ognize our most able exponent and defender 
of the principles of nationalism. That its 
thorough radicalism as to ends, and its wise 
conservatism as to means, and the admirable 
tone and temper displayed in the discussion 
of social and economic questions by its editor, 
our distinguished comrade, Edward Bellamy, 
and his able assistants, meets with the hearty 
appreciation and indorsement of this club, 
and we pledge The New Nation our active 
support as the organ of our party. 

Resolved: That The New Nation be re- 
quested to published the foregoing resolu- 
tions. 

The record of the Los Angeles club is some- 
thing its members may be justly proud of. 
Since its organization, over two years ago, 
regular Sunday afternoon meetings have been 
held with only two omissions. Before the 
‘starting of the California nationalist paper, 
the club published weekly, for months, a tio 
to four page shect devoted to the propagation 
of nationalism free; it kept for a considerable 
time a paid lecturerin the fleld ; during the two 
years of its organization it has been addressed 
by some of the ablest speakers in the move- 
ment, among whom it may not invidious to 
mention Rev. D. V. Bowen, Rev. A. J. Wells, 
Rev. R. M. Webster, Dr. J. G. Clark, Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Dr. Edward E. 
Hale, Dr. H. P. Peeples and scores of others. 
Its programme of speakers has often been 
arranged for months in advance; it has a 
library of nearly 100 volumes, and has pur- 
chased and partly paid for a splendid piano ; 
in addition to its regular Sunday mectings it 
has provided dozens of week-day meetings, 
many of which have been attended by as 
many as 1,000 people, all of those meetings 
being free, not to mention many out-door 
micetings, frequently addressed by lady mem- 
bers of our clubs. Now that a new party is 
in the fleld and the club has a chance to do 
something practical, the club expects to re- 
suwe its meetings and propaganda work next 
fall with increased vigor and enthusiasm. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist Club. Reception rooms 
at 184 Boylston street; open daily. Information and 
publications on Nationalism furnished to any desiring 
them. Regular meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday 
of each month. 


BOSTON. Second Nationalist meets every Sunday 
evening in William Parkman hall, 3 Boylston place, 
at 7.45 o’clock. 


HAVERHILL. First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Tublic mee‘ing, 
every Wednesday evening, at § Pp. M., at 73 Merri- 
mack street, rooms 5and 6. (Pamphlets solicited.) 


LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist mects every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 Elm street. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
Ist and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 1321 
Arch strect. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacifie Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9095 Market street. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W.D. McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, at 
Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


What is Socialism? 


LAURENCE GRONLUND’S BOOKS. 


The only exposition of Socialism, written by a Social- 
ist, in English. Uniform edition. Per volume, Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 50 Cents. 


“THE KCONOMIC REVOLUTION.” 
THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 


Revised and 


An Exposition of Socialism. 
Enlarged Edition. 


«The Co-Operative Commonwealth” is a neat, handy 
volume of 314 pages, which ought to be read and studied 
by every person who wants to be posted on what is 
thought of and going on in the world. It does what no 
other book does: it presents to the reader in a concise, 
logical and reasonable form, a// the principal proposi- 
tions of Modern Socialism, frum the standpoint of u 
Socialist.” 

“Tue HisToRIcCAL REVOLUTION.” 


CA IRA! 


Or, Danton in the French Revolution. 


“The principal lesson which this volume draws from 
the French Revolution, in the way of example and 
warning, is that Danton was a true instrument in the 
hands of the Power behind Evolution.” 


“Poe MORAL REVOLUTION.” 


OUR DESTINY. 


The Influence of Nationalism in Religion and Morals. 
/ 

“ Now, I have ventured on this book because I firmly 
believe that I can prove to unbiased minds and rympa- 
thetic hearts that it is, indeed, towards ‘the Promised 
Land” that the Power behind Evolution has all the 
time been leading our race.”’— Author's Preface. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent, post-paid, on re- 
eeipt of price, 


LEE AND SHEVARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk Street Boston, Maya. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS. 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
“ Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 
LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND, 
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THE 


Employees’ Accident 


INSURANCE CO., 


Incorporated under Massachusetts 


EQUALITY, FAIR PLAY. 


Employers Protect Themselves, 
WE PROTECT YOU. 


Insures Preferred Risks Only. 


Laws. 


Maximum Insurance at Maximum Cost. Agents wanted. 


EMPLOYEES’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


HUGH BROWNE, General Manager, 
31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROGRESSIVE AND INTELLIGENT 
PEOPLE LOVE ART. 


Only the rich can own original works, and com- 
paratively few are able to travel extensively 
abroad. Collecting unmounted photographs 
brings the most renowned works of art, in 
miniature form, to our very doors, and by them 
one is enabled to study the old masters and to 
take imitation journeys to all parts of the globe. 

Circular of suggestions on photograph collect- 
ing free to any address. Catalogue and supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects for 15 cents 

Always Mention THE New Nation. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 WASHINGTON ST. . . BOSTON. 


WHAT'S THE TROUBLE 


Have you read this book ? 


WHAT 18 1T ABOUT ? 


Well, if you want to understand what the Tyranny 
of the Modern Industrial System means, you ought to 
read this book. PRICK, 25 CENTS. 


A. J. Philpott & Co., 


54 PEARL STREET, 
BOSTON - - 


For sale by 


MASS. 


THE NEW NATION. 


A WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


NATIONALISM. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD BELLAMY, 
13 Winter Street, 


Boston. 


TERMS, $2.00 A YBAR. 


FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 


Elements of Historical and 
Practical Politics. 


THE STATE: 


By WOODROW WILSON, of Princeton College. 


Author of ‘*Congressional Government.” 


Our own institutions can be understood and appreciated only 
by those who know somewhat familiarly other systems of govern- 
mentand the main facts of general institutional history.— Author's 
Preface. 

Heretofore there has been no convenient place where one could 
learn the distinctive peculiarities of different national govern- 
ments. This book is readable throughout, and abounds in fact 
and information. — Zhe Academy, Syracuse, V. Y. 


12mo, 720 pages, Cloth, $2.00. 


D, C, HEATH & CO,, Publishers, 5 Somerset St., Boston, 


Send two cent stamp for 


“Why American Workingmen 
should be Socialists,” by H. G. 
Wilshire. Published by the 
Labor News Co., 25 East Fourth 
St., New York City. 


Are you Going South? Then See 
sot | RICHMOND, VA.| 22! 


No Blizzards, Floods or Cyclones. 


Real Estate for Sale and Exchange. 
Big Chances to Make Money. 


Illustrated Catalogue of City and Country Property 
sent free. SIX PER CENT CITY AND REAL ES- 
TATE MORTGAGES. 


With 50 per cent Margin — No cost to Lender. 
References: First National, Planters’ or Merchants 
National Banks. 


J, THOMPSON BROWN & CO., Real Estate Agents. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


LONDON & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


psa Liverpool and Glasgow to London. Shortest 
and quickest routes. Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping and Dining 
Cars. ‘Tickets and Tours in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Eng- 
jand and to Paris. 


Baggage Checked through New York to London. 


For full information, Folders, Maps, Estimates, etc., apply to 
Cc. A. BARATTONI, Gen. Agt., 852 Broadway, New York- 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic eee 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS For MICKO- 
SCOPE anv STEREOUTI- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 
Summer Besorts. 


HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VT. 
FRANKLIN HOUSE and COTTAGES. 


Farm and Dairy connected. 


etc. 


Open June to October. 
LAKESIDE COTTACE. 
On Lake Champlain. Open June to October. 
Good Fishing and Boating. 
JUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor. 


Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers. Boston. 


The Plymouth Rock 


“s “IDEA.” 
Oe oo 


[From New York World, July 10, 1890.] 


The production of clothing for men appears at present 
in this country to be divided into three distinct trades — 
the ready-made — regular merchant tailor — and what is 
known in the trade as the Plymouth Rock idea, so named 
from its originators, the famous Plymouth Rock Pants 
Company of Boston —that is, the cutting of clothes to 
each individual’s measures, but made in such quantities 
as to reduce the price to ready-made basis. This is the 
latest and pcrbaps most popular plan, opening as it does 
to the masses the luxury of clothing cut to order at 
ready-made pric 8. 


Pants Made to Order $3.00 to $8.25 
Suits Made to Order $13.25 to $35.00 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 
PANTS COMPANY, 


CORPORATION CAPITAL $1,000,000, 


BRANCH STORES: 
695 Washington Street, Boston. 
240 Washington Street, Boston. 
54 Green Street, Boston. 
275 Meridian Street, East Boston. 


Send for free sample copy. 


he People” 


Sa 
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A Weekly Socialist Newspaper. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Office, 184 William Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


